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The  long-term  downward  trend  in  the  horses 
and  mules  on  farms  has  made  available  in- 
creasing quantities  of  corn  and  other  feed  con- 
centrates for  the  production  of  livestock  food 
products.  Total  corn  disappearance  has  aver- 
aged a  little  over  3.0  billion  bushels  in  recent 


years,  about  one-sixth  more  than  during  World 
War  I.  Currently  about  85  percent  of  this  total 
is  going  into  the  production  of  meat,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  compared  with  only  two-thirds 
40  years  ago. 
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Table  1.-   Statistical  Sumnar^ 


PRICES 


1950 

:  1951 

It«a  : 

Unit       J    u.      :  T 

May    ,  Jvme 

May    1  June 

1  Apr.     \  May 

\  Jooe 

Grains  and.  Ha?  : 

:    Cants  Cants 

Cents  Cents 

Cents  Cents 

Cents 

Com,  No.  3  Yellov,  Chioago  

Price  received  ty  faraiere,  0.  S  

Oats,  Ho.  2  White,  Chicago   

No.  2  White,  Mlnnsapolie   

Price  received  by  farmers,  0.  S  

Barley,  Ho.  3, Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  0.  S  

Grain  sorehume,  price  received  by  farmers, U. 
Wheat,  No,  2  Httrd  Winter,  Eansas  City  


Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City   

Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S  

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Standard  midrtHnge,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  ty  farmers,.  U.  S  

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent  protein,  Mesqihis  . . 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Mln&eapollB  J/ 
26  percent  protein,  San  Francisco 
Soybean  meal,  kk  percent  protein,  Chicago  , .  ,  y 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Peanut  aaal,  45  percent  protein,  S.  X.  milling 

points   

White  hominy  feed,  Chicago   

Gluten  feed,  23  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago  . 

Heat  scraps,  50  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Fish  meal,  67  percent  protein,  San  Franolaoo  .. 

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Laying  maflh,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
100  pounds 
Bushel 


Ton 
Ton 


Ton 

Too 
100  pounds 

Tea 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 
Ton 
Tod 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

100  pounls 
100  pounds 
100  pounds 


135.8 
122.0 
71.0 
65.9 
66.0 
118.  U 
97.0 
215.0 
222.1 


135.3 
121.0 
68.9 
62.7 
60.1 
116.3 
92.8 
20l».0 
195.1 


1U8.1 

90.8 
85.9 
78.8 
159.3 

112.0 
197.0 
230.0 


IU8.9 

136.0 
9U.U 
87. U 
80. 1» 
160.1 
112.0 
193.0 
217.0 


179.9 
162.0 
99.1 
90.9 
90.7 
IUU.5 
130.0 
21U.0 
2'«3.5 


177.  U 
l6i».o 
94.6 
89.3 
88.9 
136.5 
128.0 
222.0 
238.  U 


1/174.2 

1/  88.2 
1/  82.0 

1/130.7 


1/235.6 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


28 

00 

24 

00 

^0 

00 

26 

00 

•3-3 

50 

3^ . 

50 

2/^4 

SO 

22, 

so 

20 

22 

00 

20 

80 

^3 

10 

22 

QO 

52 

40 

44 

00 

54 

70 

46 

00 

61 

10 

55. 

50 

2/52 

85 

57 

40 

50 

25 

61 

50 

52 

90 

67 

10 

61 

50 

1/57 

35 

3 

42 

3 

13 

3 

48 

3 

16 

3 

46 

3 

61 

55 

40 

50 

60 

59 

60 

53 

75 

63 

10 

59 

10 

2/61 

35 

59 

40 

55 

60 

65 

70 

58 

90 

68 

25 

62 

90 

2/62 

15 

3 

57 

3 

32 

3 

67 

3 

45 

3 

65 

3 

83 

56 

20 

59 

15 

67 

35 

66 

00 

83 

10 

83 

10 

2/78 

35 

59 

00 

54 

75 

72 

70 

68 

75 

64 

25 

59 

70 

2/57 

15 

64 

40 

53 

75 

71 

00 

75 

35 

82 

00 

80 

80 

1/73 

70 

71 

00 

75 

40 

82 

60 

85 

15 

75 

45 

76 

55 

2/75 

15 

4 

17 

4 

16 

4 

58 

4 

73 

4 

59 

4 

65 

57 

20 

56 

00 

74 

20 

76 

50 

66 

45 

71 

60 

2/69 

35 

46 

^5 

44 

00 

54 

10 

49 

90 

62 

90 

66 

20 

2/61 

85 

52 

10 

50 

50 

56 

50 

51 

50 

49 

00 

49 

40 

1/52 

00 

109 

00 

119 

90 

111 

50 

107 

10 

127 

00 

116 

15 

2/109 

50 

113 

70 

126 

10 

113 

70 

106 

50 

118 

00 

111 

60 

2/106 

15 

269 

35 

229 

45 

138 

70 

131 

20 

149 

90 

154 

10 

1/159 

65 

38 

00 

33 

40 

39 

20 

38 

40 

45 

25 

46 

00 

3 

57 

3 

45 

3 

59 

3 

58 

4 

06 

4 

06 

4 

53 

4 

47 

4 

58 

4 

56 

4 

90 

4 

97 

4 

00 

94 

3 

99 

4 

00 

4 

49 

4 

52 

IHDEX  NUMBZBS  OF  PPICES 

:Peroent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Feed  gi^ins/  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  3. 
Ten  principal  high -protein  feeds,  terminal 

markets  

Four  oilseed  meals  

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  

Gluten  feed,  brevers'  dried  grains,  and 

distillers*  dried  grains   , 

Feed,  price  paid  hy  farmers,  U.  S  


1910-14-100 

1935-39-100 
1935-39-100: 
1935-39-100! 

1935-39-lOoi 
1910-14-100 


180 

176 

201 

203 

239 

2U0 

23y 

238 

241 

236 

260 

258 

205 

210 

236 

236 

262 

261 

369 

353 

266 

252 

290 

281 

221 

212 

229 

208 

202 

206 

20f> 

202 

214 

212 

236 

238 

LITSSTOCE-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  5/ 


(    June     average )  t 

Hog-oom,  Chicago  6/   1930-49"  11.9  : 

Hog-oom,  U.  3.  farm  price-   1930-49-  11.5  i 

Beef-eteer-oom,  Chicago  7/  19^0-49-  14.4  : 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S   1930-49.  21.8  1 

Milk-feed,  U,  3   1930-49-  1.14| 

Egg.fMd,  U.  S   I9UO-49-  11.2  J 


Bushel 

1  13.9 

15.3 

12.8 

13.2 

U.9 

12.0 

Buahsl 

!  14.7 

15.5 

13.7 

13.4 

12.7 

12.4 

Bushel 

1  18.3 

19.6 

19.6 

20.2 

20.0 

20.1 

FotflDd 

I  22.6 

22.3 

21.1 

20.9 

21.1 

21.4 

Pouod 

1  1.12 

1.15 

1.08 

1.07 

1.22 

1.18 

1  12.4 

12.9 

8.2 

8.3 

10.8 

11.2 

1/12.5 
\J  20.5 


Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Ccomeroe,  Minneapolis  Dally  Market  Record,    Karsas  City  Grair  Market  Review,  jird 
reports  of  the  Gk«ln  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  AAnlnlstretlon,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agrloultunl  Econoalca. 
1/  TVo  veeks  ended  June  16.    2/  Ihree  weeks  ended  June  23.    ^36  percent  in  1951,  other  aonths  sbovn  34  percent. 
¥/  44  percent  In  1951>  other  months  shown  41  percent.    5/  Units  of  com    m*  other  concentrate  ration  equal  In  value  to 
100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  one  pound  of  butterfat  or  alll^    or  one  aoLsn  eggs.    6/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper 
purchases  of  barrows  and  gilts,  and  Ho.  3  Yellow  com.    Bie  ratios  for  the  years  1930-37  In  the  average  are  based  on 
all  purchases  of  boga  and  Ho.  3  Yellow  com.    7/  Based  on  price  of  beef-steers  sold  nnt  of  first  hands  for  slaughter, 
and  Ho.  3  Yellow  com. 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 


ApproTed  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  June  25,  I95I 

Et'ospects  for  feed  crops  improved  during  y^y,  and  by  early  J\me 
were  near  normal.    The  I95I  feed  grain  prcductioxi,  hovever,  probably  will 
fall  below  total  1951-52  requirements  unJess  the  remainder  of  the  gi'owing 
season  is  veiy  favorable.    With  average  weather  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  feed  cP^ain  supplies  for  I95I-52  probably  will  be  smaller  than  • 
the  big  supplies  of  the  past  tt/o  years,  but  above  average. 

Pasture  and  liay  conditions  have  been  unusually  good  in  June  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.    Excellent  growing  conditions  in  the.  Korth  Central 
Statas  have  more  than  offset  adverse  conditions  in  dry  areas  of  the  South 
and  parts  of  the  West,    The  1951  hay  supply  is  expected  to  total  about 
123  million  tons,  which  would  provide  ample  forage  for  the  prospective 
hay- consuming  livestock  to  be  fed. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  during  the  next  few  months  will  be  influenced 
by  clmnges  in  prospects  for  this  yearns  crops,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  at 
this  season  of  the  year.    The  effect  of  any  laarked  charges  in  prospects, 
however,  would  be  tempered  souewhat  by  Government  price  supports,  by  the 
large  stocks  of  corn  OT^nied  by  CCC,  and  by  price  ceilings  that  may  be  im- 
posed on  feed  grains, 

l^iEirket  prices  of  feed  grains  and  many  of  the  byproduct  feeds  de- 
clined from  Viay  to  the  middle  of  June.    Greatest  weakness  was  in  prices 
of  oats  and  barley,  which  have  declined  more  than  seasonally  in  recent 
weeks.    Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  continue  above 
the  1950  supports,  but  below  the  parity  levels.    In  June  feed  grain  prices 
averaged  about  one- sixth  higlier  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  many  of 
the  high-protein  feeds,  on  the  other  hs.nd,  were  near  or  a  little  below 
June  1950  levels,  with  cottonseed  meal  and  fish  meal  the  principal  ex- 
ceptions.   Linseed  meal  prices  have  been  especially  weak,  and  in  early 
June  prices  at  Idlnneapolis  were  ^10  to  $20  lower  than  other  oilseed  meals. 

Price  ceilings  were  established  on  fish  meal  and  scrap  in  late  May 
at  the  processor,  distributor,  and  importer  levels.    The  processors*  ceiling 
at  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  Coast  points  is  $135,60  per  ton  for  fish  meal 
and  $129.60  for  fish  scrap,  60  percent  protein,  in  carload  quantities,  bulk, 
f ,o.b.  processing  plants.    These  ceilings  are  subject  to  adjustment  for 
protein  content. 

Longer-term  trends  in  corn  utilization,  discussed  in  a  special 
article  in  tliis  issue,  reveal  a  steady  decline  in  consumption  by  horses 
and  mules,  leaving  more  corn  for  the  production  of  livestock  food  products. 
Horses  and  mules  are  currently  consuming  less  than  5  percent  of  the  corn 
crop,  compared  with  around  one-fourth  dui'ing  World  War  I.    Since  World 
War  If  cons-unptlon  by  other  livestock  has  increased  more  than  a  tliird. 
While  there  has  been  some  upward  trend  in  domestic  non-feed  usee  of  corn, 
these  uses  have  renained  fairly  stable  as  a  percentage  of  total  disap- 
pearance, accounting  for  8  to  10  percent  of  the  total  during  the  past 
kO  years,  .  ... 
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CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 
Prospects  for  1951  Feed  Grain  Supplies 


Folloydng  adverse  weather  for  feed  crops  early  this  spring,  more 
favorable  conditions  during  Ma^'  brought  feed  crop  prospects  to  about  nor- 
mal bv  early  June.    Corn  planting  made  rapid  progress  in  late  May  arui  xvas 
nearlj'  completed  by  June  1,    An  oat  crop  of  1,341  million  bushels  \/as  in- 
dicated by  June  1  conditions,  9  percent  smaller  than  in  1950,  but  sliglfotly 
above  the  1940-49  average.    The  indicated  barley  crop  of  255  million  h\x£.-r- 
elB-  is  about  15  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  when  production  was  near 
average.    The  drop  is  largely  the  result  of  reduced  acreage  this  year. 
Eased  on  these  earl^^  indications  of  production,  and  allowing  for  prospec-. 
tive  carr'-over  stocks,  the  domestic  oats  supply  for  1951-52  is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  about  3  or  4  percent  smaller  than  last  year,  and  the  barley  . 
supply  10  percent  smaller.    The  sorghim'.  grain  acreage  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  was  indicated  by  prospective  plantinss  in  March,  but  production 
probably  wall  be  considerably  below  the  record  1950  crop  of  237  million 
bushels.    The  1951  corn  acreage  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1950  and 
plantings  were  completed  by  the  usual  time  in  the  imncrtant  producing  States, 

Table  2.    -  Cats  and  barley  production  by  regions,  average  1940-49? 

■    annual  1950  and  1951 


Region 


North  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
Soutli  Central 
We  stern 

United  States 


Oats 


Average 
1940-49 


 :  Barley  

?  Average  :  : 
1Q51  1/  1940-A9  :    l.?50   .  ;  19^1  1/ 


1,000  bu ,1,000  bug, 000  buMjOOO  b;fcol^000  bu,  1,000  bu. 


'>55,789  72,223  67,237     7,167  B,943 

401,^66  460,361  4.34,863    18,507  15,513 

662,022  743,206  685,954  149,051  118,624 

46,425  56,112  52,829     6,508  7,835 

90,137  70,532  44,937    12,639  5,821 

i_    55,812  62,700  54.684  112.651  144,273 

1,311,6513,465,1341340,504  306,523"  301,009 


7  ,24-^ 
13,621 

115,593 
7,302 

3,935 
107.212 
254,903 


1/    June  1  indications. 


Table  3.    -  Pasture  and  hay  condition  on  June  1,  average  1940-49, 

annual  1950  and  1951  I/' 


Region 

Pasture. 

All  hay 

:  Average 
:  1940-49 

!  1950 

:  1951: 

Average 
1940-49 

i      1950  I 

li51 

;  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Pei'cent 

North  Atlantic 

!  88 

87- 

88 

87 

83 

85 

East  North  Central 

88 

84 

93  . 

85 

80 

93 

West  North  Central 

85 

•83 

91 

83 

81 

90 

South  Atlantic 

:  81 

87 

79  ■ 

78 

83 

79 

South  Central 

83 

86 

76 

80 

83 

73 

Western 

84 

74 

82 

86 

81- 

.•-81 

United  States 

85 

83 

86 

84 

82 

86 

1/    Percentage  of  "normal"  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents. 
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Witli  a  normal  growing  season,  the  1951  supply  of  feed  ^alns  vould 
again  be  well  above  average,  but  it  probably  will  be  below  the  big  supplies 
of  the  past  2  years.    Tlie  carry-over  of  feed  £,Talns  is  expected  to  be  10  to 
15  percent  below  the  record  carry-over  of  31  million  tons  last  year.  A 
more  specific  appraisal  cf  prospective  feed  supplies  for  I95I-52  can  be  made 
after  the  first  foiecast  of  the  corn  crop  is  released  on  July  10. 

Ample  Supplies  of  Hay  in  Prospect; 
Pastures  in  'Good  Condition 

Prospects  for  hay  production  in  early  June  were  generally  better  than 
average.    Excellent  fprowlnf^  conditions  in  the  North  Central  States  more  than 
offset  adverse  conditions  in  dry  areas  of  the  South  and  parts  of  the  V/est. 
Ibtal  1951  production  was  estimated  on  June  1  at  IO7  million  tons,  about  the 
same  as  the  near-record  crop  of  a  y^^ar  earlier.    Including  tlie  May  1  carry- 
over of  nearly  16  miliicn  tons,  a  total  hay  s;ipply  of  123  million  tons  is 
in  prospect.    This  would  provide  ample  forage  for  the  prospective  number  of 
hay-consuming  livestock  to  be  fed.    The  prospective  supply  per  animal  luiit 
is  orJ.y  a  little  smaller  than  the  bi^  supplies  per  animal  of  the  past  two 
or  three  years. 


Table  h.-  Haj :    Acreage,  yield,  production,  and 


;  Pro- 

^rry-over 

Total  ; 

'  Acreage 

'  Yield 

[duction 

;      l.!ay  3. 

•  supply  • 

Year  > 

Average 

19^7 
19h3 

19^9 
1950  2/ 
1951 


Million 
acres 


76.1 
75.5 
73.2 
73.0 
75.7 
5/75.7 


Tons 


1.37 
1.36 
1.36 
1.36 
IM 


Million 
tons 


lOh.C 
102.3 

99.5 
99.5 
106.8 
4/iC7.0 


Million 
tons 


16.0 
16.0 
15.1 
15.1 
Ik. 9 
15.6 


Million 
tons 


120.6 
118.8 
114.6 
114.6 
121.7 
4/122.6 


iRoughage- : 
consuming :  Supply 

animal  :  per 
units  fed:  animal 
annually :  unit 
1/  :  


Million 


77.0 
69.6 
68.1 
68.4 
70.6 
4/73.0 


Tons 


1.57 
1.71 
1.68 
1.68 
1.72 
4/1.68 


1/  Animal  units  fed  duriac  the  feeding  season  beginning  October, 
table  65,  page  49,  Feed  Statistics,  December  IQ50. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Indicated  acreage  for  iiarvest. 

t/  Preliminary  estimate  based  on  indications  in  June. 


For  weights  see 


Pasture  conditions  for  the  United  States  were  better  than  average  on 
June  1,  but  varied  sharply  by  regions.    For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  condition 
of  pastures  on  June  1  averaged  86  percent  of  normal  compared  with  83  percent  a 
year  ago  and  the  1940-49  average  of  85  percent.    Pasture  condition,  was  generally 
excellent  in  the  northern  half  of  the  countx-y,  but  was  poor  in  the  South  and 
Southeast,  as  a  result  of  dry  weather. 
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Feed  Grain  I'rices  Decline^;  ■  _ 

Livestock-feed  Ratios  Generally  Mear  Average 

Prospects  for  the  1951  feed  crops  will  be  an  important  factor  in- 
fluencing feed  grain  prices  diu'ing  the  next  few  months.    The  influence  of 
anv  marked  changes  in  crop  prospects,  however,  would  be  tempered  somewhat 
by  Government  price  supports  on  the  1951  crops,  large  stocks  of  Government- 
oTrmed  corn,  and  the  level  of  price  ceilings  that  may  be  imposed  on  feed 
grains  0    In  June  market  prices  of  feed  grains  declined  from  the  early  May 
level,  but  contin'Jied  above  the  1950  supports,  and  below  the  parity  levels. 
Greatest  decline  since  earl:^  May  occurred  in  oats  and  barley  prices.  In 
recent  weeks  oats  and  barlev  prices  have  declined  more  than  seasonally. 
Some  weakness,  however,  also  occurred  in  corn  and  sorghima  grain  prices. 
Prices  of  sorghum  grains  have  been  unusually  low  in  relation  to  corn  since 
the  harvesting  of  the  record  crop  last  fall.    In  the  first  half  of  June 
sorghum  grains  prices  at  Kansas  City  averaged  about  60  cents  lower  per 
hundred  pounds  than  corn.  Prices  of  many  of  the  byproduct  feeds  declined 
during  May  and  early  June  and  then  strengthened  in  the  last  half  of  the  month. 
Prices  of  many  of  the  protein  feeds  are  near  or  below  those  of  a  vear 
earlier.    Prices  of  gluten  feed  and  brewers »  and  distillers'  dried  grains 
have  been  low  relative  to  the  price  of  corn  and  most  other  feeds  in  recent 
months.    Prices  of  gluten  feed  and  distillers »  grains  advanced  from  May  to 
June J  but  remained  below  average  relative  to  corn  and  many  other  feeds. 
Prices  of  most  of  the  oilseed  meals  declined  since  early  in  May  and  prices 
of  all  these  feeds,  except  cottonseed  meal,  were  lower  in  June  than  a  year 
earlier.    Cottonseed  meal,  which  has  been  in  short  supply  this  year,  has 
been  unusually  high  in  relation  to  the  other  oilseed  meals  since  last  fall. 
In  recent  months  the  price  of  linseed  meal  at  Minneapolis  has  declined  con-  • 
siderably,  and  in  June  prices  of  linseed  meal  were  $10  to  $20  per  ton  lov/er 
than  other  oilseed  meals. 


Table  5.    Prices  of  specified  feeds,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds, 
June  1951  with  comparisons 


:  June 

Feed 

1,  Average :  Average : 

:1951:1951  as  a 

percenta,;^e  of 

; 1938-42: 1947- 50: 19 50: 

1/  : 1938-42 

:  1947-50 

Grains 

.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Corn,  No.  3  Yellow  g/ 

:  1,19 

3.24 

2.66 

3.11 

261 

96 

Oats,  No,  2  VJhite  2/ 

•  1.13 

2.99 

2.95 

2,76 

234 

92 

Barley,  No,  3  3/ 

:  1,12 

3.59 

3.34 

2.72 

243  . 

76 

Milo,  No.  2  Yellow  k/ 

1,11 

2.88 

2.22 

2,50 

225 

87     •  . 

By  product  feeds  5/ 

Cottonseed  meal,  4I  pet,  6/ 

1.30 

3«54 

3.30 

3.92 

302 

Ill 

Soybean  meal,  44  pet,  2/ 

lo43 

4.14 

4.26 

3.63 

254 

88 

Linseed  meal,  36pct,  ^7 

1.68 

3.34 

3.44 

2.85 

170 

85 

Bran,    Std.,Sp.  Wht.  2/ 

1,18 

2.83 

2.47 

2  061 

221 

92  • 

Middlings.  Std.,  Sp.  Wht.  2/  : 

1.34 

3.28 

2.82 

3.11 

232 

95 

Gluten  feed,  23pcto,  2/ 

1.06 

2.94 

2.58 

2.60 

245 

88 

Brewers*  dried  grains  7/  ; 

.98 

2.46 

2ol9 

2,20 

224 

89 

Distillers  '  dried  grains  8/ ■  : 

1.32 

3.42 

2.88 

3.10 

235 

91 

Tankage,  60  pet.  2/  : 

2o6l 

5.32 

5o36 

5.48 

210 

103 

Meat  scraps,  2/  : 

2.55 

5.27 

5.32 

5.29 

207 

100 

Fish  meal;  6?  pet.  9/  : 

2.97 

8.35 

6,56 

7.87 

265 

94 

1/  2  weeks  ended  June  I6,  g/  Chicago,  3/  Minneapblls^  A7  Kansas  City, 
5/  Bagged,  earlots.  6/  Memphis.  7/  Milwaukee.  8/  Cincinnati.  9/  San 
Francisco. 
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Livestock-f eod  price  ratios  have  in  general  been  a  little  •  more 
favorable  to  livestock  and  poultry  producers  this  spring  tiian  a  year  ago, 
reflecting  a  little  greater  increase  in  prices  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  tJian  in  feed  prices.    The  marked  increase  in  egg  prices 
brought  tlie  egg-feed  price  ratio  above  the  10-year  average  this  spring. 
In  the  first  half  of  1950  it  was  well  below  average.    The  hog-corn  price 
ratio  in  recent  months  has  been  a  little  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
has  remained  close  to  the  193'-^--49  average.    The  milk-feed  price  ratio  in 
May  was  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  above  average  for  that  month.  The 
butterfat-f eed  ratio  has  been  a  little  below  average  in  recent  months, 
but  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Price  Ceilinrrs  Established  on  Fish  Msal  and  Scrap__ 

Price  Ceiling  Regulation  No.  39,  issued  May  24,  1951,  establishes 
ceiling  prices  at  the  processor,  importer,  and  distributor  levels  for  fish  ■ 
scrap,  fish  meal,  fish  solubles,  and  specialtv  fish  feed  products.  The 
processor  ceilings  price  at  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  Coast  points  is 
$135.60  per  ton  for  fish  meal  and  $1.?9«60  for  fish  scrap,  60  percent  pro- 
tein, in  carload  quantities,  bulk,  f .o.b.  processing  plant.    For  each  1 
percent  protein  below  60  percent  the  ceiling  is  reduced  by  $2.26  per  ton. 
At  Pacific  Coast  points  the  ceiling  is  increased  ^2.26  per  ton  for  each  1 
percent  protein  above  60  percent.    The  regulation  does  not  apply  to  export 
sales  or  to  sales  b:-'  retailers  other  than  processors,  importers,  and  dis- 
tributors.   The  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  is  applicable    to  the  re- 
tail sales. 

The  ceiling  price  for  fish  solubles  containing  50  percent  or  more 
solids  b-"^  v/eight  is  5  cents  per  pound.    The  ceiling  is  reduced  2  percent 
for  each  1  percent  the  solids  content  is  below  50  percent.    Price  ceilings 
for    specialty   fish  feed  products  are  based  on  the  price  ceilings  for 
fish  meal  in  the  area  where  the  processor  of  such  products  is  located. 
Allowance  is  made  by  the  processor  for  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the    specialty  product  and  fists  meal,  based  on  prices  in  three  consecu- 
tive   months  during  the  period  July  1,  1949  -  June  24,  1950. 

Price  ceilings  for  sales  by  importers  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts 
are  the  same  as  those  for  processors. 

The  distributor e'  ceiling  price  is  based  on  the  processors'  ceiling, 
with  adjustment  for  the  average  differential  between  the  suppliers*  price 
and  tho  distributors'  price  dnring  any  three  consecutive  months  of  the 
period  July  1,  1949- June  24,  1950, 

Farm  Sales  of  Feed  Grains  from  the  1950  Crops 

Fam  sales  of  corn  from  the  1950  crop  are  estimated  at  774  million 
bushels  for  the  year,  190  million  bushels  less  than  from  the  1949  crop  and 
about  300  million  bushels  below  the  record  sales  in  1948-49.    These  sales 
figures  include  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  and  for  corn  delivered 
to  the  Government  under  p^jtrchase  agreements.    V.Tiile  total  sales  of  1950 
corn  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  2  preceding  years,  much  less  corn  is  go- 
ing under  pilce  support  and  a  larger  percentage  is  going  into  regular  mar- 
ket cfiannels.    Peceipts  of  corn  at  12  primary  markets  during  October- June 
this  year  were  about  13  percent  larger  th^n  in  the  same  period  of  1949-50. 
Terminal  market  stocks    of  corn  reached  a  record  high  of  75  million  bushels 
last  March,  then  declined  to  about  50  million  bushels  by  the  end  of  June. 
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Sales  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  from  the  big  1950  crops  were  all 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  3^ear  and  above  the  lO-year  average.  While 
farm  sales  of  oats  from  the  1950  crop  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  re- 
ceipts of  oats  at  primary  markets  were  the  smallest  in  recent  years.  This 
apparently  reflects  increased  purchases  of  oats  for  local  feeding.  Large  mar- 
'ket  receipts  of  oats  and  barley  relatix'-e  to  sales  during  some  of  the  war  years 
were  partly  the  result  of  large  imports  of  these  grains  during  that  period, 
\7hich  increased  commercial  movement.  i 

Table  6,  -  Farm  sales  of  feed  grains  and  hay,  and  primary  market 
receipts  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley.  United  States^  marketing 

■•    ■  ■    seasons  1941-50 


• 

• 
• 

• 

Sorghum  • 

:         Corn  : 

Oats 

Barley  : 

grain, 

Marketing 

:  Farm  : 

Primary  : 

Farm 

:  Primary  : 

Farm  : 

Primary  : 

farm 

:  Hay, 

season 

:  sales: 

market  : 

sales 

:  market  ; 

■sales: 

market  : 

sales 

farm 

beginning 

:      1/  :  : 

>  • 

>  • 

receipts: 

•  1/' 

:  receipts: 

1/  '  ;■ 

receipts : 

1/ 

sales 

2/  : 

:       2/  : 

3/  : 

!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  • 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

!  bUo 

bu. 

bu. 

bu^ 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

tons 

1941 

541.4 

307.5 

222.2 

91.9 

134.9 

104.8 

37.9 

10.9 

1942  i 

579.4 

317.7 

241.3 

117.5 

165.5 

127.8 

33.6 

12.6 

1943  : 

552.0 

253.1 

222.5 

134.7 

142,4 

147.7 

58.5 

12.6 

1944  : 

702.4 

392.3 

251.1 

134.1 

137  06 

146.4 

106.7 

12.5 

1945  : 

606.0 

271.7 

391.0 

219.1 

152c2 

119.4 

54.2 

13.4 

1946  ! 

828.2 

447.2 

381.6 

197.0 

151.4 

129  c3 

66.8 

13.1 

1947  : 

511.7 

231.7 

334.2 

154.3 

167  <  9 

138.5 

65.5 

13  c4 

1943  : 

1,076.1 

345.3 

376.2 

142.2 

188.2 

138.9 

79o6 

12,9 

19219  : 

963.7 

355.1 

325cl 

129.4 

140.9 

129.0 

102.3 

12.7 

1950   ij  : 

773*9 

3$6c5 

5/105.0 

189.0  i/129.0 

159.0 

13.6 

1/    Includes  an  allowance  for  considerable  quantities  of  unredeemed  loans  and  pur- 
chase agreement  deliveries  for  1948  and  1949*    Small  quantities  of  unredeemed  loans 
are  included  in  some  earlier  years, 

2/    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and   Wichita,     tear  beginning  October  for 
corn  and  July  for  oats.' 

3/    Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.    Year  beginning  July. 
/)./  Preliminary. 
^/    Partly  estimated. 

Farm    sales  of  sorghum  grains  from  the  1950  crop  were  the  largest  on 
record^;'  .  Commercial  movement  of  sorghum  grains  has  been  unusually  heavy 
during  1950-51.    Large  quantities  of  sorghum  grains  have  gone  to  deficit 
feed  areas,  and  have  been  used  for  alcohol  production  and  for  export. 
Farm  sales  of  hay  from  the  1950  crop  totaled  13.6  million  tons,  the  largest 
in  recent  years. 
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Much  Smaller  Quantity  of  ,,yc.ed  Grains 
Placed  Under  Price  Support  in  19^0-51 

Stronger  demand  for  fedd  grains  and  smaller  corn  production  have  re- 
sulted in  much  less  feed  grain  going  under  price  support  from  the  1950 
crop  than  in  1948  and  1949*    Through  April  fanners  had  placed  only  49 
million  busiiels  of  corn  under  price  support.    This  compares  with  a  total 
of  548  million  bushels  of  corn  and  386  million  bushels  of  1949  corn* 

Tiie  bulk  of  the  1948  corn  was  either  delivered  to  CCC  or  resealed  when 
the  loan  became  due  in  1949.    With  higher  corn  prices  in  1950,  however, 
over  half  of  the  1949  corn  was  redeemed  by  farmers.    Through  April,  1951, 
about  82  million  bushels  of  1949  corn  had  been  delivered  to  CCC  and  64 
million  bushels  resoaled. 

Less  than  one-half  as  much  oats  was  placed  under  price  support 
,frcm  the  1950  crop    as    a  year  earlier,  slightly  less  barlfey,  and  about 
a  fourth  less  sorghum  grains,    A  total  of  4.0  million  tons  of  the  4  feed 
grains  was  placed  under  loan  or purchase  agreement  in  1950-51,  compared 
with  14.6  million  tons  in  1949-50  and  18.0  million  tons  in  1948-49* 
Pi'actically  all  of  the  sorghun  grain  placed  under  price  support  in  1949 
was  delivered  to  CCC.    Dn  the  other  hand,  farmers  delivered  only  a  small 
part  of  the  1949  oats  placed  under  loan  and  less  than  one-half  of  the 
barlej . 


Table  7»    Feed  grains:    Quantities  placed  under  price  support, 

United  States,  1949-50 


Grain 

1948  : 
1/  : 

• 

1949  :" 
1/  ' 

Loan 

i9?o 

: Purchase  : 
: agreement : 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,900 

1,000 

1,000 

bu> 

bu« 

bu» 

bUo 

bu. 

Corn  ; 

547,768 

386,354  2/  48,605 

2/  742 

2/  49,347 

Oats  ; 

23,416 

41,901 

14,625 

363 

14,988 

Barley  : 

49,154 

32,921 

29,578 

991 

30,569 

Sorghum  grain  : 

41,375 

81,643 

59,164 

871 

60,035 

Total (1,000  tons 

0 

18,050 

14,564 

3,961 

75 

4,036 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Broduction  and  Marketing  Administration. 

1/    Placed  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement; 

2/    Through  April  1951.    Loans  are  available  through  May  1951. 
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TRENDS  IN  CORN  UTILIZATION 

Major  changes  in  agricuD-ture  and  in  food  oonsimiption  in  this 
country  over  the  past  40  years  have  been  accom$)anied  hj  a  changing  pat- 
tern of  corn  utilization.    Most  important  among  tiie  changes  in  Agriculture 
has  been  the  gradual  shift  from  the  use  of  horses  and  mules  to  tractors 
for  fam  power.    Since  World  War  I  this  has  released  about  20  percent  of 
our  corn  production  for  use  in  producing  meat,  milkj  eggs,  and  other  food 
products o 

The  total  quantity  of  corn  consumed  by  all  livestock  has  remained 
fairly  stable  as  a  percentage  of  total  corn  disappearance 0    In  most  of 
the  past  40  years  livestock  feeding  has  accounted  for  from  S8  to  92  per- 
cent of  the  total  disappearance.    Of  the  non-feed  uses,  exports  have  been 
the  most  variable,  ranging  from  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  in  many 
years  to  as  much  as  4  or  5  percent  of  the  total  in  a  few  years.    Over  the  U 
decades  there  has  been  a  steady  downward  trend  in  the  use  of  corn  for 
dry- process  products,  principally  corn  meal,  but  this  has  been  largely 
offset  try  increased  use  of  corn  for  starch,  sugar,  and  sirup. 

The  total  utilization  of  corn  for  domestic  ;uses  and  exports  fol- 
lowed a  slightly  downward  tiwnd  from  World  War  I  to  the  beginning  of 
V/orld  War  II «    This  was  partly  the  result  of  lower  demand  during  the 
1930'so    But  it  also  reflects  the  shcjrt  corn  crops  in  that  period, 
which  forced"  liquidation  of  livestock  and  influenced  corn  requirements 
into  the  late  1930 ^s.    During  World  War  II  corn -utilization  increased 
sharply  and  has  averaged  a  little  over  3»0  billion  bushels  annually  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  This  was  a  sixth  greater  than  during  World  War  I 
and  a  third  greater  than  the  low  level  of  the  193-G^s.    Larger  corn  utiliza- 
tion in  the  past  10  years  reflects  the  strong  demand  during  this  period 
and  increased  corn  production  resultingfrom  higher  jrields  per  acre,  l/ 

Livestock  Feed 

The  total  quantity  of  corn  consumed  by  livestock  has  averaged  a 
little  over  2.7  billion  bushels  annually  in  the  past  10  years,  about  one- 
seventh  more  than  during  1910-19.    The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  corn 
going  into  the  production  of  li-vestock  food  products  has  been  much  greater 
than  this,  however,  since  much  less  corn  is  now  required  to  maintain  the 
work  stock  on  farms  because  of  the  steady  decline  in  horse  and  muJ.e  num- 
bers.   It  is  estimated  that  of  the  average  annual  consumption  of  about 
2.4  billion  bushels    by  livestock  in  1910-19 »  over    6OO  million  bushels 
was  fed  to  horses  and  mules.    In  recent  years  horses  and  mules  have  con- 
sumed only  around  100  million  bushels  of  corn  annuallyo2/    The  total 
tonnage  of  all  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed  to  horses  and  mules 
in  1910-19  was  around  25  million  tons,  while  currently  it  is  less  than  5 
million  tons.    This  has  made    possible  the  diversion  of  the  equivalent  of 
ovor  700  million  bushels  of  corn  from  fam  power  production  to  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock  food  products  over  the  30-year  period. 

1/    More  detailed  information  on  corn  yields  and  production  trends  was 
published  in  the  Feed  Situation,  March  1951,  pages  I6  to  19 . 
2/    Based  on  estimated  "quantities  of  corn  and  other  feed  concentrates 
fed  to  livestock  published  in  Circular  836,  Consumption  of  Feed  by  Live- 
stocky  1909-47,  by  R,  D.  Jennings,  pages  71  and  88, 
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Table  8,-  Corn:    Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States ^1909-50 


x'larKc  uiiig 

• 

• 

• 

:    Total  ; 

•  udFr \ — over 

V  cdl 

XiU|>OX  L/O  . 

Total 

:  dis- 

•      4"      ^loQO  of* 

•  ^Tro>*  1 

•  over  X. 

9  / 

supply 

tappeai'ance 

*       ./  eoj. 

•     Mt  1  VlTI 

V-i  1  t-n 
vlX  Xm  lyX» 

vlXX  •  UU  • 

Mil,  bu»      Nil .  bu. 

r.'o  V  eniDei 

n  CDQ 

09 

9  An 
<C  ,  oxx 

0  ^oX 
2,d9o 

2,5/2 

1  0; 

X<.4 

±yX\J 

•  19/ 

2,977 

<i,850 

T  07 
x<:  / 

X 

2,003 

2,53d 

0  (' 

J.7-L<c 

9  0; 

X 

3,016 

2^8(0 

1  /  0 
X4^ 

.      1  /  n 

9  97*? 

1  A 

Xc3 

2,431 

2,35.2 

'/7Q 
f  7 

•  7Q 

9  CO; 
9^4 

C5 

2,  oil 

2,513 

OA 

70 

70 

9  fsOQ 

0 

2,929 

2,843 

8A 
00 

X7X0 

;  CO'- 

9   /'  9C 
'i,4^9 

X 

2,512 

^4 

'  -^4 

0 
J 

2,945 

2,829 

11  A 

xXO 

J.7X0 

n  A 

!  XJ.0 

0  Ml 

Q 

7 

2,565 

2,494 

79 

1  01  Q 

•  79 

9  A7fl 

Q 
7 

2,759 

o  Coo 
2,03  J 

'1  90 
X<C7 

1  090 

•        1  9Q 

'5  071 

1 
X 

3,«i01 

2 , 929 

979 

1  091 

0  OOfJ 

,  y<.o 

3 ,200 

3,037 

1  A"^ 
X09 

1  090 

1 

0  707 

0  c>nc 
<i,oU9 

Ac 

1  Q9? 

P-> 

2,375 

4 

2,944 

0  oco 
<i,8i)3 

01 

yx 

1  09; 
JL7^4 

01 

7J- 

0  99'5 

0 
<c 

9  "51  A 

0  oA  c 

C1 

9X 

1  09c; 

£:i 

jX 

9  7Qtt 

X 

0  0  cn 

0  A71 

1  70 
X  f  7 

1  Q9h 

9An  . 

9  7 

2  616 
c. ,  0x0 

0 

9  U'-<0 

9  Al  "5 
<c  ,  0x9 

91  7 
<.X  ( 

X7C.  f 

J 

9  -^'iA 

0  7/  9 

9/. 
74 

9  AAA 

9  7A0 

<c  J  ox^ 

1  ;.7 

X4  ( 

1/,7 

9  '^l  A 

<•  i  JXO 

1 

X 

9  AA/, 

-Cj  9<;4 

1  /,n 
XZ4.W 

9  080 

1 

X 

9  991 

9  OC^ 
<r.,U99 

1 A8 

1 AA 

9  i;7A 

0  7/  / 
'^j  /44 

9   /  7/ 

'i,4  ^^4 

970 

970 

9  930 

900 

9   A1  / 
<i  ,  0X4 

38A 

1933 

386 

^  (J  W 

2  398 

1 

■X. 

0  ;  ;  7 

338 

193/, 

338 
.7J0 

37 

1  A9/. 

1  7';q 

X,  /  ,>7 

A*^ 
09 

193*5 

J- 7^  ?  < 

op 

9  909 

91 

9  Ac 
<  ,->o9 

9  900 

1 7A 

XfO 

1936 

X7^  wi  . 

176 

X  f  u 

1  c;OA 

1  0;, 

1  7AA 

1  7on 

X,  I  /Jj 

AA 

u  0 

1  Q37 

AA 
00 

9  A  ' 

X 

0  71  r\ 

0   0  J  0 

2,347 

361 

"1 938 

361 

1 

X 

2,9i-l 

2;3<.r 

904 

1939 

9  ';8i 

-c ,  90X 

1 

X 

Q  1  AA 
3,-00 

0  '  7^ 

AAA 
□00 

19/, 0 

-1-7'+*-'  • 

000 

'^,49  / 

1 

3,140 

0  crM 
2,9UX 

A;  c 
049 

19/.'] 

A/r  " 

9  Aco 

3,297 

,  oUo 

4^x 

19/,  9 

/  Q1 

3y>60 

3,197 

T  9Z.  3 

38/. 

9  qAA 

4 

*.594 

"    1  9"^ 

9*51 

19/1/, 

9?1 

0 

3,325 

3,010 

"21  C 
3x9 

19/r  «5 

31 
^xo 

9  Afti 
<i ,  cox 

X 

3,197 

3,024 

1  7'J 

1/3 

19/,  6 

1  7*^ 

'5  ocr> 
9 

X 

3,424 

3,138 

2o0 

1947  : 

286 

2,670 

2,545 

1  9^ 
x<;9 

1948  : 

125 

3,682 

1 

3,808 

2,983 

825 

1949  : 

825 

3,379 

1 

4,205 

3,345 

860 

1950  : 

860 

3,131 

1 

3,992 

4/  3,317 

4/675 

1/  Stocks 

of  corn  on 

Novenber  1, 

1909-25 

and  on 

October  1,  1 

926-50. 

Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  interior  mill,  elevator,  and  warehouse 
stocks,  1943  to  date.. 

2/    Includes  grain  equivalent  of  cornmeal. 

3/    Stocks  of  corn  in  interior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses  excluded 
in  computing  1942-43  disappearances. 
4/    Preliminary  estimates. 
-"-    Less  than  500.000  bushsls. 
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CORN  FED  TO  LIVESTOCK 


IL.  BU. 


2,400 


1,600 


800 


Cakkle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  pouUry 


Horses  and  mules 


I  I  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I 


1910  1920  1930  1940  1950 

MARKETING  YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER* 

*1909.2S,YEAR  tEGINNING  NOVEMBER  DATA  fOR  1930  ARB  UtELIMlNAKY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  4821  1  -XX      BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  downtrend  in  the  number  of    horses  and  mules  has  been  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.    Milk  and  egg  production  has  nearly 
doubled  since  I9IO,  and  hog  production  has  increased  over  50  percent.    The  total  quantity- 
of  com  consumed  annually  by  livestock  other  than  horses  and  mules  has  increased  about 
800  million  bushels,  or  nearly  50  percent,  since  I9IO-I9. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  milk,  eggs,  and  meat  in  the  past  3  dee- 
aaoa  has  been  made  possible  by  shifting  from  horses  and  mules  to  mechanical  power.  Since 
this  shift  is  nearing  completion,  any  further  substantial  increase  in  livestock  food  prod- 
ucts for  our  expanding    popdation  will  have  to  come  from  a  larger  production  of  com  and 
other  feed  crops.    Since  the  total  acreage  that  can  be  put  into  feed  crops  is  limited, 
the  increase  in  production  will  have  to  come  primarily  from  greater  yield  per  acre.  Ad- 
ditional feed  for  expanding  the  production  of  livestock  food  products  in  the  future  will 
depend  more  on  improved  practices,  including  the  increaaed  use  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

Doaestlc  Nen-Feed  Uses 

The  use  of  com  for  food,  industrial  purposes,  and  seed  generally  amounts  to  about 
8  to  10  percentof  the  total  disappearance  of  com.    Over  the  past  40  years  there  has  been 
a  downward  trend  in  the  quantity  of  com  going  into  com  meal  and  grits  for  human  food. 
Of  the  total  quantity  of  com  going  into  dry-processed  products  in  recent  years,  about  one- 
fourth  has  been  used  for  producing  brswers*  grits.    Dry- processing  of  com  for  food  is 
currently  only  about  one-half  as  large  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  reflect- 
ing a  marked  drop  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  com  meal  and  .other  dry- process  products. 
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Ta'jl*  9.-  Corn:    Cisappearanea,  Oil  tad  Stataa-^  1909-^0 


Markating 

year 
taglnnlag 

:        LlTaetock  faad  1/ 

Food,  lolttstrlal  usee,  and  aaad 

JErporta 

Total 
41 eappaaranoa 

:  Eoraaa 
;  and 
:  aolaa 

Other 
llTastook 

Total 

:             :  Alcohol 
Dr^    :   Vat  -    :  and 
proceaa :  procaaa  :dlstlll»d 
prodaeta  rprodaota :  aplirlta 

3/     :             :  5/ 

Saad 

Total 

(HoTember) 

:Mll.l)u.      Mll.bu.    Mll.bu.    Mll.tu.      Hll.tiu.      Mll.bu.      Mll.bu.      Mll.tu.  Mil.bu.  Mll.bu. 

635 
660 

660 
665 
610 
635 
675 

620 
655 
620 
655 
625 

665 
625 
600 
485 
535 


505 
k80 
U60 
»*55 
3»»5 

385 
kio 

415 

320 
350 

235 
265 
265 
250 
220 

2W0 
210 
225 
190 
170 

165 
115 
UO 
100 
80 


1,675 
1,909 

1,625 
1,9'»3 
1,519 
l,6ll» 
1,873 

1,559 
1,892 
1,678 
1,778 
2,016 

2,016 
1,939 
2,039 
1,589 
1,9U 


1,893 
2,035 
1,899 
1,860 
1,529 

1,911 
2,195 
1,839 
1,255 
1,641 

1,281* 
1,755 
1,834 
1,981 
2,038 

2,260 
2,699 
2,641 
2,528 
2,592 

2,536 
2,180 
2,507 
2,868 
2,837 


2,310 
2,569 

2,285 
2,608 
2,129 
2,249 
2,5W 

2,179 
2,547 
2,298 
2,433 
2,641 

2,681 
2,564 
2,639 
2,074 
2,449 


2,398 
2,515 
2,359 
2,315 
1,874 

2,296 
2,625 
2,254 
1,575 
1,991 

1,519 
2,020 
2,099 
2,231 
2,258 

2,500 
2,909 
2,866 
2,718 
2,762 

2,701 
2,295 
2,617 
2,968 

2,917 


132 
132 

129 
128 
128 
125 
129 

133 
137 
96 
96 
95 

101 
102 
95 
88 
89 


91 
96 
99 
93 
88 

87 
84 
88 
87 
89 

85 
84 
85 
87 
90 

93 
100 
102 
101 

91 

100 
91 
95 
95 
98 


48 
46 

48 
50 
46 
56 
63 

59 
72 
67 
67 
51 

68 
66 
76 
68 
83 


82 
88 
87 
80 
67 

62 
72 
71 

55 
76 

67 
72 
76 
83 
101 

127 
128 
121 
125 
112 

143 
UO 
117 
128 
140 


20 
23 

23 
24 
21 
14 

32 

34 
14 
4 
1 

5 

3 
3 
5 
7 
8 


8 
6 
10 
10 
2 

5 
6 
12 
23 
35 

32 
18 
18 
19 
25 

54 
42 
11 

37 
27 

55 
30 
31 
36 
50 


18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

20 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


18 
18 
17 
18 
20 

20 
19 
18 
18 
18 

17 
16 
15 
14 
12 

12 
13 
13 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
11 
12 


218 
219 

218 
220 
213 
213 
242 

246 
241 
185 
182 
169 

190 
189 
194 
181 
198 


199 
208 
213 
201 
177 

174 
181 
189 
183 
218 

201 
190 
194 
203 
228 

286 
283 
247 
275 
242 

310 
243 
255 
270 
300 


44 
62 

33 
48 
10 
51 
53 

53 
41 
U 
15 
119 

166 
52 
20 
10 
24 


16 
19 
41 
8 
2 

4 
8 
4 
1 
• 


139 
34 
44 
15 

20 
5 
10 
17 
20 

127 

7 
111 

107 
100 


2,572 
2,850 

2,536 
2,876 
2,352 
2,513 
2,843 

2,478 
2,829 
2,494 
2,630 
2,929 

3,037 
2,805 
2,853 
2,265 
2,671 


2,613 
2,742 
2,613 
2,524 
2,053 

2,474 
2,814 
2,447 
1,759 
2,209 

1,720 
2,349 
2,327 
2,478 
2,501 

2,806 
3,197 
3,123 
3,010 
3,024 

3,138 
2,545 
2,983 
3,345 
3,317 


1/  Based  on  estimates  of  corn  eonmmed  by  Tarloua  claases  of  llTeatook  published  la  Circular  Ho.  836,  Con- 
e motion  of  Feed  bj  IdTaetock,  1909,47,  Cecaotber  I949.   

2/  Principally  dairy  and  bee!  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  but  Includes  snail  quantities  fad  to  other 
llTeatock. 

iJ    Comiiaal,  flour,  hominy  and  grits,  and  prepared  breakfast  cereals.    Based  on  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  FeTenuo. 

4/  Starch,  sugar,  sirup,  etc.  Coi^lled  from  reports  of  Com  Befiners'  Statistical  Bureau  and  Price  Water- 
house,  and  Coi^>any,  Ife*  York.  Calendar  yeers  following  I909-I6. 

5/    Coi^lled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Berenue.    Year  beginning  July.  1909-25 
6/    Grain  only.  ^  ^ 

2j'    PrelljElnar;/  eatinates  based  on  indications  in  Jure. 
»    Less  than  500,000  bushels. 


NONFEED  USES  OF  CORN 


MIL.  BU. 


160 


Dry  processing,  alcohol,  and  seed 


120 


1910 


1920  1930  1940  1950 

MARKETING  YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER* 


♦  1909-25,  YEAR  BEGINNING  NOVEMSEK  DATA  FOH  1950  ARE  mELIMINAHY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  48212-XX     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  use  of  corn  for  producing  starch,  sugar,  sirup,  and  other  wet- process 
products,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  than  doubled  since  1909»    In  recent  years 
it  has  been  a  major  non-feed  use  of  com,  requiring  over  100  million  bushels  of 
com  annually.    The  quantity  of  com  used  in  the  production  of  alcohol  and  distilled 
spirits  has  ranged  from  around  30  to  50  million  bushels  in  recent  years,  sOTiewhat 
larger  than  in  the  pre- prohibition  period  1909-18.    In  the  three  marketing  years 
beginning  19U7-h9  the  quantity  of  com  used  for  industrial  alcohol  was  comparatively 
small.    Most  of  the  corn  distilling  was  for  beverage  alcohol.    During  the  1950-51 
season,  however,  production  of    industrial  alcohol  has  increased  considerably,  and 
may  make  up  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  50  million  bushels  expected  to  be 
processed  by  the  industry  this  year. 


Exports 

Exports  of  com  have  varied  greatly  over  the  past  UO  years.    In  most  of  this 
period,  exports  have  made  up  a  very  minor  proportion  of  total  com  disappearance. 
In  one-half  of  the  years  they  accovinted  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  dis- 
appearance.   While  exports  of  com  totaled  well  over  100  million  bushels  in  each 
of  the  years  from  1895  to  1900,  they  have  exceeded  100  million  bushels  in  only  7 
years  since  1900.    One  of  these  years  occurred  before  World  War  I,  2  after  World 
War  I_,and  3  after  World  War  II.    Exports  also  were  heavy  in  1937-38,  when  the 
Argentine  crop  was  short,  European  demand  was  good,  and  the  crop  in  this  country 
comparatively  large. 
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Table  10  -  •  Corn  :    Disappeaiance  by  major  uses  as  a  percentage  of 

total',  United  States,  1909-50  1/ 


Marketing 

:  Live 

JStock  feed 

_  -1 '  II-.  

Food^  : 

year 

:  Horses 

:    Other  : 

industrial : 

Exports  : 

Total 

beginning 

:  and 

: livestock; 

Total-  : 

useSj 

:  miOes 

and  seed  ; : 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

^November. 

1909 

:  24.7 

05,1 

89.8 

8.5 

.  1.7 

100.0 

1910 

:  23-1 

67.0 

90.1 

7.7 

.  .  2.2  . 

100,.  0 

1911 

:  26,0 

64,1 

90.1 

8.6 

- 1.3 

100.0 

1912 

;  23*1 

67. 6 

90.7 

7.6 

. .  1.7 

100.0 

1913 

:  25-9 

64,6 

90.5 

9.1 

.4 

100.0 

1914 

:  25.3 

64.2 

89.5 

8.5 

\  .  21..Q 

100.0 

1915 

;  23.1 

65.9 

89.6 

8.5 

,  I..9 

100.0 

191D 

!  25-0 

o2.9 

87c9 

9.9 

2.2 

100*0 

191/ 

:  23.1 

6b.9 

90.0 

8.5 

.  J...5. . 

IQO.O 

1910 

;  24.9 

6 1 .3 

92,2 

7.4 

...  .4 

100.0 

1919 

!  24.9 

6, '.6 

92.5 

6.9 

•6 

100.0 

1920 

!  21.3 

68.3 

90.1 

5.-8 

•..4.1 

100.0 

1921 

21.9 

66,4 

88.3 

6.2  . 

•  .  -5-5  - 

100.0 

1922    •  . 

22.3 

69.1 

91*4 

6.7 

1.9  •  . 

100.0 

1923  ! 

21.0 

^lr5 

92.5 

6.8 

: ^  •  .7   •  . 

100.0 

1924 

21.4 

'!'0.2 

91  .-6 

8,0 

;  •  .4 

lOOU'O 

1925  ! 

20.0 

71.7 

91.7 

7.4 

.9 

100.0 

October  : 

■  • 

•  •  '  

19.4 

72.4 

91.8 

n  Z 

7.6 

.6 

100.0 

1927  : 

17.5 

74.2 

^^3'o7 

n  Z 

7.6 

.7 

100.0 

1928  : 

17.6 

72.7 

90.3 

8.1 

•  1.6  . 

100  .0 

1929  : 

18.0 

73*7 

91*7 

8.0 

-  .3 

100.0 

1930  ; 

16.8 

74.5 

91.3 

z 

3.6 

.1 

100.0 

1931  ! 

15.0 

77  r2 

92  .  ^ 

7.0 

•  .2 

100.0 

.   1932.  : 

15.3 

78.0 

93  e3 

6.4 

•  .3 

100.0 

1933  : 

16.9 

75.2 

92,1 

7.7 

■  .2 

.  100.0 

1934  ! 

18.2 

71.3 

89.5 

10  .-4 

.1 

100.0 

1935  ; 

15«8 

74.3 

90  »1 

9.9 

100.0 

1936  : 

13.7 

74.6 

88.3 

11.7 

•  .  100.0 

1937  : 

Ho 

74.7 

86*0 

Z^  •! 

8*1 

■5.9  •  • 

100,0 

1938   ; 

.   -  11.4 

78.8 

90.2 

8.3 

..  1«5 

100.0 

1V-J9  : 

10. 1 

^9.9 

90.0 

8.2 

1.8 

100.0 

1940  : 

8.8 

81.5 

90,3 

9.1 

«6 

100.0 

J-74J-  5 

0.0 

so.  5 

89.1 

10.2 

.7 

100.0 

■L74<-  5 

^  /, 
0.0 

84.4 

91.0 

8.9 

.1 

100,0 

T  O/  "3  . 

7.2 

84.0 

91.8 

7.9 

•3 

100.0 

1  Q;  i 

1944  : 

84.0 

90.3 

9.1 

•6 

100.0 

05.  f 

91. 3 

0  A 

o.U 

0  /' 

1  AA  A 

1946  : 

5.3 

80.8 

86.1 

9.9 

4.0 

;oo.o 

1947  : 

4.5 

85.7 

Q0.2 

9.5 

.3 

100.0 

1948  : 

3.7 

84.0 

87.7 

8.6 

3.7 

100.0.' 

1949  : 

-  3.0 

85.7 

88.7 

8.1 

3.2 

100.0 

1950   2/  : 

2.*^ 

85.5 

88.0 

9.0 

3.0 

100.0 

1/  Computed  from  data  in  table  9T 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  n.-  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  byproduct  feeds,  April  I95I 

with  compariaonB 


Item 


Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and 

meal.  „ 

Soybean  cake  arid  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal. 
Copra  cake  and  meal . , 

.  Total....,..,,... 
Corn  gluten  feed  and 

meal  

Brewers'  dried  grains 
Distillers*  dried 

grains . o . 
Wheat  millf  eeds. . , . 
Rice,  millf  eeds. . . . 

Alfalfa  meal.  

Fish  cake  and  meal.. 
Dry  or  powdered  ekim 

milk. •*«. 

Stocks  end  of  period 
Cottonseed  cake  and 

meal,  

Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal.. 
Copra  cake  and  meal . . 

Total  

Brewers'  dried  grains 
Distillers'  dried 

grains  

Alfalfa  meal  


1949-50 

?  1950-51  : 

1950 

1951 

Oct.- 
Apr. 

:    Oct.-  ; 
:    Apr .  : 

April 

<*  • 

!  February* 

March  * 

• 

April 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000  ' 

tons 

tons 

■  tons 

tons 

tone 

tons 

1,905.4 
2,818.3 
•  383.2 
102,5 
82.9 

l,246o2 
3,776.3 
434.5 
92.1 

95.9 

162.1 

•  403.5 

•  44  a 

6.9 

9/7 

145.0 
528.8 
.  56.5 
15.1 
10.2 

106.3 

580,3 
67,2 
17.8 
12.9 

74.7 
512.0 
60.6 
15. ^ 
11.! 

5,292.3 

5,6if5.0 

626.3 

755.6 

7^4.5 

674.11 

513.4 
118.5 

598.4 
123.1 

75  «2 
•19.2 

81.1 
.  16.4 

94.3 
20.4 

79.0 

20.  ( 

163 .6 
2,671.4 
132.4 

359.9 

80,2 

424.0 
2,679.0 
121.6 
332.2 
82.4 

24.9 

337.5 
10.0 

50.8 

•3.5 

56.4 
372,3 
14.9 
33.0 
.  3.3 

67.0 
385.0 

13.1 
38.1 
3.4 

46.It 

338.0 
8.4 
34. ^ 
5.7 

6.2 

2.9 

1.6 

o5 

182.2 
86.7 

10  ;4 

2:7 

5.0 

105.9 
172.2 
21,2 

6.3 
10.0 

182,2 
86.7 
10.4 

2.7 
5.0 

165. 3 
104.2 

21.3 
7.3 
7.1 

130.7 
141.1 
■  21.9 
7.9 
9.9 

105.9 
172.2 
21.2 

6.3 
10,0 

257.0 
2.3 

315.6 
3". 3 

257.0 
2.3 

305.2 
4.0 

311.5 
■  4.3 

315.6 
3.3 

3.1 
47.8 

46.7 
23.0 

3.1- 

47  .,8 

57  c7 
97.5 

60.3 
56.6 

46.7 
23.0 

Compiled  as  follows;    V/heat  millf  eeds,  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  and  copra 
cakes  and  meals,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  gluten  feed  and  meal,  brewers'  and  distill- 
ers' dried  grains,  rice  millf eeds,  and  alfalfa  meal.  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration;  fish  cake  and  meal  from  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 

tile  InLcrior'^ 
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Table  12.  -  Feed  £:rainB:    Receipts  at  primary  markets.  May, 
average  1945-49  and  1950,  February-Kay  1951 


Item 

May 

1951 

Avcrar^e 
L  1941-1.^ 

•  • 

.    1950  . 

•  • 

• 
• 

r  eb ,  . 

Mar .  . 

• 

Apr . 

May 

J. ,  UU  J 

•  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

X ,  yi^J\j 
bushels 

X,  UVAv 

bushels 

Corn,  12  markets  \J ' 

30,618 

24,052 

33,207 

33,022 

25,664 

21,916 

Oats,  12  Hiarkets  l/: 

B,565 

^,343 

4,267 

5,595 

8,263 

10,114 

BailG^;  4  market  s_2/: 

7,696 

6,663 

0,801 

9,703 

6,822 

iJ    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  I-linneapolis .  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria, 

Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Siovix  Cit^/,  St.  Joseph,  and  "WichitaV 

2/    Minneapolis,  Milv/aulcee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 
3/''  Preliminary. 
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